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common experience of the world tells us that it is the intensely cona- 
tive person rather than the man of merely abundant thought or 
emotional plenitude who wins his way and affects his generation. 

But some conations are defeated, at least in this sense; are they 
active then ? Yes, if we can show that other things or processes have 
been affected. But, if we can not ? Then, from the external point 
of view, we should be wiser to assert nothing. And it is from this 
point of view that the dispute is of real importance. Introspection 
may, and does, put us on the track ; but it is not enough to follow the 
path mentally, we must show others where it is and what it leads to. 
Though, therefore, I incline to the opinion that the experience of our 
own conations is entirely responsible for the conceptions of activity 
as applied to the material elements of the universe, it seems neces- 
sary, if these conations are to be regarded as agencies— things which 
affect other elements in the universe— that we should adopt our usual 
methodology to discover whether they are, or are not, causes, that is, 
whether they are active in a scientific sense. 

But what of the intellectual play which is not conative 1 Is this 
an activity 1 Yes, if it can be shown to be effective, since this is the 
test we are adopting. And common introspection somewhat bears 
out this view. "What are you doing?" we ask. "Oh, nothing," is 
the answer; "just dreaming." Now dreaming is at least relatively, 
if not wholly, detached from conative thought, though there may be 
involved an abundance of ideas and images. Moreover, when we ask 
how a person is getting on with his studies, we do not mean to ask 
how many intellectual coruscations he has in mental view, but how 
far he is producing certain effects, mental or otherwise. 

It seems to me, on the whole, that we should regard conation as 
active apart from the shifting intellectual elements which succes- 
sively define it, and apart from the emotional accompaniments which 
cluster along its pathway to success or defeat. To me, indeed, 
activity or effectiveness is the very essence of the conative state. 

W. H. Winch. 
London. 
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MAY A REALIST BE A PRAGMATIST? 
II. The Implications op Instrumentalism 1 

N the previous paper, realism was denned as the theory that 
objects that are known are in no way dependent for their 
existence upon the fact that they are known. Pragmatism was 
defined as the composite doctrine comprising (1) biological prag- 
matism, or the instrumentalist theory of knowledge; (2) psycholog- 
1 For the first paper of this series see this Journal, Vol. VI., p. 460. 
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ical pragmatism, or the motor theory of truth; (3) ontological prag- 
matism, or the humanistic theory of reality; (4) logical pragmatism, 
or the theory that "the truth of a proposition depends upon the value 
of its consequences." In the present paper, we are to analyze the 
first of these four phases of pragmatism with a view to determining 
whether its implications are realistic or subjectivistic. 

In Schopenhauer 's ' ' The World as Will and Idea ' ' 2 occurs 
the following passage: "Thus knowledge generally, rational as 
well as merely sensuous, proceeds originally from the will itself, 
belongs to the inner being of the higher grades of its objectifi- 
cation as a mere WjC™*!, a means of supporting the individual 
and the species, just like any organ of the body. Originally des- 
tined for the service of the will, for the accomplishment of its 
aims, it remains almost throughout entirely subjected to its service : 
it is so in all brutes and in almost all men." If we substitute for 
Schopenhauer's single cosmic will, with its tragically mistaken aim 
at self-realization, the concrete organisms in situations in which their 
needs and desires are for the moment in conflict with one another 
and with their environment, we could take the above passage as a 
tolerable formulation of the instrumentalist theory of knowledge. 
When desires, by reason of their complexity, are no longer able to 
secure immediate and automatic satisfaction, knowledge and think- 
ing are evolved and by natural selection preserved as new and useful 
instruments of adaptation to environment. Now without raising, 
except incidentally, the point as to the truth of this theory 3 I wish 
to ask three questions concerning it: (1) Does it presuppose an 
objective world which exists independently of our cognitive experi- 
ence of it, and which antedates that experience? (2) Does it make 
necessary any new and subjectivistic type of criterion for evaluating 
the truth of a judgment? (3) Does it restrict the legitimate appli- 
cation of our thought to the subjective realm of desire and experi- 
ence? The answer to the first question must, it seems to me, be a 
very emphatic affirmative. Not only have the instrumentalist's con- 
cepts, such as "environment," "organism," "evolution," "natural 
selection," no meaning except as applied to a real world of material 
objects, but the very notion of thought as having evolved as a useful 
instrument or organ of adaptation implies the prior existence of that 
world of thinkable objects to which thought is adapted. Eyes would 

2 Haldane and Kemp's translation, p. 199. 

3 This view of the origin of thought seems to me to be true except in so 
far as it overlooks the part which the environment plays in forcing itself and 
its specific qualities upon our notice, oftentimes independently of, or even in 
direct antagonism to, our needs and desires. Truths are sometimes achieved by 
us, but at other times they are thrust upon us. 
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be of no use, and would never have evolved, unless there had existed 
light. Wings would never have evolved unless there had existed 
air. An instrument such as an axe would never have been invented 
and continued in use except in a world which contained things to 
chop. How then could thought with its categories have originated 
and developed as an increasingly useful instrument unless the world 
contained thinkable objects and relations? And unless things were 
pretty much what we think them to be, why should it be useful to 
think of them so? Why should it be useful to think of the 
world as a system of bodies and events extending indefinitely 
in space and time far beyond the scope of any finite experience, 
unless there was such a world? In short, the more earnestly we 
pursue the analogy between the faculty of cognition and a biolog- 
ical organ or instrument, the more clear does it become that the only 
conceivable basis for an idea or a belief being generally and perma- 
nently useful, is that it is true— true in the realistic sense of con- 
forming to or pointing to a reality that is in no sense created by it. 
If ideas or beliefs created their objects, the process of thought would 
be arbitrary; one belief would be as useful, or rather as useless, as 
another. In short, instrumentalism interpreted ontogenetieally and 
phylogenetically not only presupposes the most thoroughgoing type 
of realism, but it furnishes a new and powerful argument against 
subjectivism. For if there were no other way of determining whether 
the objects which we experience existed, and existed in a very specific 
and determinate manner, when we did not experience them, the mere 
fact that the assumption that they do so exist is useful and helpful 
to us in satisfying our needs, would, in itself, afford a powerful 
presumption in favor of its truth. 

But now when we ask the second of the three questions proposed 
above, the realistic implications of the instrumentalist theory of 
knowledge may not be so plain. Does this theory of the origin and 
evolution of thought afford any new criterion for evaluating judg- 
ments as to their truth or falsity? I confess I am unable to see how 
the knowledge that an instrument is useful can throw any light on 
the problem of how to use it. The way in which an axe should be 
used is determined not by the fact that the axe was made for use, 
but by the properties of the wood which we desire to chop. Again, 
the way in which an optical instrument should be used, whether it be 
the eye itself or a telescope, is determined entirely by the laws of 
light. Our needs and desires do indeed tell us where, when, and how 
much, to use our instruments, but the how is always determined by 
the nature of the objects upon which the instrument is to be used. 
Admitting that thought originates as a means of removing the 
obstacles that balk our desires, the way in which thought does this 
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is thought's own business. To say that the criterion of truth is the 
satisfaction of desire would be like saying that the most useful way 
to use an axe was to use it usefully. Thought is useful because we 
can adjust ourselves better to the present immediate situation if we 
know something about other situations. We can satisfy the needs 
of future situations more surely if we think out what those situations 
will be; and we can do this only by recalling and analyzing past 
situations. But the objective nature of what we desire to think about, 
always has and always will constitute the sole clue to determine how 
we should think about it. If the situation which I need to think out 
is a conflict of my own desires and hopes, why then the efficiency of 
my thinking is measured by the extent of my knowledge of the 
nature of those desires and hopes. If I am thinking about concrete 
situations, the truth of my judgments will be determined by the 
extent to which they conform to the nature of those concrete situa- 
tions. If I wish to think about something abstract, such as the prop- 
erties of space or number, the truth of my ideas is entirely determined 
by the nature of space or number. 

There has been much said in the name of pragmatism about 
the "abstraetness" of intellectualistic logic, by which is meant, 
I suppose, the tendency to forget that any given thought ac- 
tivity is always directed to a given situation and controlled 
in its procedure by the nature of that situation, and that, con- 
sequently, there is no such thing as thinking uberhaupt. But the 
same sort of caution might be given, with at least equal justice, to 
any one who, in the name of pragmatism, should treat of desire or 
need or activity uberhaupt. Our beliefs and judgments, considered 
as instruments, are valuable or true in so far as they satisfy needs, 
not "needs in general," but rather the specific needs of knowing 
certain facts at certain times. And the only ways to test the value 
of judgments are the two that have always been recognized by the 
old-fashioned logic. "We may (1) test the truth of a judgment by 
comparing the fact which it asserts with the same fact as directly 
experienced, which is the way of inductive verification; or (2), when 
the fact asserted by a judgment is not directly experienceable, we 
may test the truth of the judgment indirectly by ascertaining its 
consistency with other judgments whose truth has been tested previ- 
ously, which is the way of deduction. I can see nothing in the 
instrumentalist theory of the nature and origin of thought that would 
overthrow or even supplement these well-known criteria of testing 
truth. 

But now for our third question: Does instrumentalism restrict 
the application of human thinking to the subjective sphere of our 
desires ? Does the fact that thought always originates from the need 
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to satisfy some desire determine in any way what it is that is thought 
about? Stated in this way, the question answers itself in the nega- 
tive. Men desire all sorts of things, some of which are objective, and 
some of which are subjective; and they desire the same things now 
for an ulterior purpose, and again for no ulterior purpose. I may 
desire to know economics for no motive other than curiosity; to 
gratify my need, I shall have to think and study economic facts and 
laws. Or, again, my desire to be a philanthropist may be the reason 
for my study of economics. Or my study of economics may be 
motived by a desire to make money by teaching it, or by a desire to 
speculate more successfully in stocks. Any one of a hundred differ- 
ent motives may lead me to exercise my cognitive faculties in a given 
direction. But the fact that thinking is always to some purpose, 
and is an instrument for the achievement of that purpose, throws no 
light at all on the sphere and scope of thought. But, it may be said, 
I am taking desire, need, and purpose in a far broader sense than 
they are intended. Granting that thought may now be used as a 
means to any and all purposes, it originated only from practical 
needs, and hence the type of situation which in the first instance 
called it forth will, or should, determine its future application. But 
to this it might be replied that all evolution is rich in cases in which 
organs or instruments outgrow their original uses and functions. 
Almost every organ that satisfies a previously existing need calls 
into being new needs whose satisfaction is to be got by new uses of 
the organ. In social evolution the institutions which man created, 
end by in large measure creating him. If art or religion, for ex- 
ample, could be shown to have had a purely practical origin, it would 
be no indication that their later functions either are or should be 
primarily practical. The advent of the thinking habit makes of man 
a new being, a thinking being, and no longer merely a practical 
being. Theoretical curiosity as to the nature of the world becomes 
emancipated from the practical needs which engendered it. Man no 
longer has merely the need to live, he has also the need to know. 
Indeed a new means of adaptation may easily become the dominant 
and controlling interest, and what was originally the end get to be, in 
its turn, merely a means for the realization of the potentialities of the 
new instrument. In the case of thought and reason this seems actu- 
ally to have come about. Man began to think in order that he might 
eat, he has evolved to the point where he eats in order that he may 
think. By which I mean that what is most distinctive of human life 
is the subordination of the physical needs of the animal organism to 
the fulfillment of the entire system of intellectual, esthetic, and 
spiritual aspirations. To assume that the use and purpose of a 
function are limited by the motives which originally called it forth, 
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is counter to the whole trend and meaning of evolution. To deny 
the legitimacy of abstract problems or problems about the nature of 
the universe, on the ground that thought made its first appearance 
in racial and individual life as an instrument for solving very con- 
crete and very practical problems of conduct, is like denying that we 
should use our fingers to manage a pen or to play a musical instru- 
ment on the ground that fingers originated from the peculiarly 
arboreal needs of our animal ancestors. 

Thus we have seen that whether we interpret the "needs" from 
which thought is supposed to have originated in such a general sense, 
as to imply simply that all thinking is purposive, or whether we 
interpret those needs as distinctively practical— in either ease the 
instrumentalist theory of the genesis of human knowledge can 
throw no light whatever on the canons for correct thinking or on 
the proper sphere and scope of our cognitive interests. The instru- 
mentalist theory is probably, in large measure, true ; it is, at any rate, 
interesting, and it illuminates in a remarkable manner the historical 
development of our categories. It is a much-needed corrective of 
the over-intellectualistic psychology which conceived all forms of 
human experience as confused or degenerate products of a primordial 
reason, or transcendental ego, capable of functioning iiberhaupt, and 
of generating the world of space and time. Instrumentalism is, in 
fact, the courageous application of Darwinism to the highest of all 
life, the life of reason. But to regard it as having any special rele- 
vancy either to logic or to epistemology is, it seems to me, to mis- 
interpret profoundly the relation between the problems of genesis 
and the problems of method and goal. 

The question: "May a realist be a pragmatist of the biological or 
instrumentalist type?" may then be answered in the affirmative. 
A realist may be an instrumentalist, and an instrumentalist must be 
a realist ; for to think of thought as an instrument of adaptation to 
an environing world, while denying with the idealist the preexisting 
reality and independence of that world, would be either self-contra- 
dictory or meaningless. W. P. Montague. 

Columbia University. 



DISCUSSION 

PROFESSOR JAMBS ON CONCEPTION 

TT is related in the biography of Clerk Maxwell that from early 
-*- childhood his interest in the mechanism, the "how," of any 
object was always the first thing with him. ' ' What 's the go o ' that 1 ' ' 
he would ask continually. And no mere general account would con- 
tent him. "What," he would ask, "is the particular go of it?" 



